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Wisconsin Sonrnal of Education. 


VOL. IV. AUGUST, 1859. NO. 2, 


OUR SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SUPERVISION.* 


The committee on colleges, academies and common schools, on the 
points to be considered upon the question of abolishing the office of school 
commissioner and re-establishing the office of town superintendent, re- 
port: 

Ist. The relative efficiency of the two modes of supervision. 

The object of any supervision is to become acquainted with the charac- 
ter and progress of the various schools; the methods of instruction; 
their comparative merit; the condition of the school houses; the degree 
of interest manifested by parents and patrons; the efficiency of school 
officers; and perhaps more than all, the standard of qualification of the 
teachers, as determined by literary attainments, an enterprising spirit, an 
intelligent apprehension of the nature and objects of education, and the 
best methods of promoting it, and by skill and tact as evinced in a suc- 
cessful experience; and then, upon the knowledge thus gained, to make 
such suggestions and adopt such plans for improvement, as shall be best 
adapted to promote the object in view. 

The more extended and general this survey of the actual condition and 
wants of the school can be made, in order to secure a wider range of uni_ 
form influences favorable to improvement, the more efficient must be the 
action founded upon the information acquired. The prevailing difficul- 
ties and embarrassments in one town, will not greatly vary from those in 
« dozen other towns in the same locality; hence the best measures to i im- 


* Report of the Legislative Committee on Colleges, ‘Academies and Common Schools, on the 
bill relative to abolishing the office of School Commissioner, New York. 
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prove the condition of things in one town, will in all probability be equal- 
ly applicable to all. Thus from these wider surveys of the working of 
the system, a more comprehensive and intelligent idea of the educational 
needs of a community can be gained, a deeper and more thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of educational policy will be derived, and a more 
consistent, thorough and general plan of means be adopted to correct ex- 
isting evils, 

Under a separate town supervision the standard of qualification for 
teachers may vary in each town. It is scarcely possible, indeed, to pro- 
mote any uniformity in this respect, or any concert of action for mutual 
improvement under a local town supervision. 

On the other hand a supervision by Assembly districts, tends greatly 
to promote uniformity in plans and methods, and concert, hence efficiency 
of action. The commissioner can demand and secure a uniform standard 
or grade of qualifications for teachers; can see that they are uniformly 
instructed in the principles and practice of teaching; can see and counsel 
them together in conventions and institutes, and thus inspire them with 
the zeal and enthusiasm which union and sympathy impart. 

Again not only does the supervision of an extended area, give superior 
facilities for a general and comprehensive knowledge of the condition and 
wants of schools, and lead to more thoroughly studied, intelligent and 
systematic plans of action, but this supervision of necessity must be com- 
mitted to a class of officers, who will consecrate to it all their time and 
energies, who will make the principles of education their study and bring 
to the survey of their field of labor, a mind disciplined by careful investi- 
gation and laborious study. It becomes his business for the time being, 
and if he be prompted by the common ambition of man, he can but be 
extremely solicitous of the highest success, which industry and zeal will 
serve to impart to his administration. 

He can thus exert an extended influence, uniform, systematic, intelli- 
gent and effective, over the minds, feelings and action of the patrons of 
schools, and of those upon whom chiefly the success and efficiency of the 
schools must depend, the teachers. 

A concert of action to effect a common purpose, by a system of uniform 
means and a community of feeling and interest, inspiring all with a laud- 
able desire to excel, will thus be promoted. 

But with a divided supervision, such as towns afford, each town is iso- 
lated from all others in its feeling, in its knowledge of existing defects, in 
its plans and purposes of action, in its general educational policy. The 
time devoted to the examination of schools, is that which best suits the 
convenience of the superintendent, and his connection with and thoughts 
concerning school matters, are confined to the brief period in which he 
is directly employed in his official duties, if even then he be not oftener 
engaged in ruminating upon those interests to which the chief part of his 
time is given. 
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But a town supervision is further inefficient, for the reason, that how- 
ever intelligent and zealous the superintendent of a town may be, his 
power to enforce wholesome and salutary reforms is greatly restricted.— 
He may establish an ideal standard of qualification for teachers, but all 
around him in adjoining towns, certificates are issued with little or no re- 
gard to the qualifications of the applicant. The result is obvious; the 
facilities afforded in the surrounding towns draw off to them the appli- 
cants for license; these towns are overrun with candidates who compete 
with each other, not upon the score of merit but upon that of cheapness, 
thereby insuring the engagement of the poorest and cheapest teachers; 
while the intelligent, zealous and conscientious superintendent, finding it 
vain to struggle against the popular sentiment all around him, or to ad- 
vance and elevate the standard of teaching without the co-operation of 
superintendents in other towns, succumbs to the demand of the highest 
educational sentiment he can enlist or evoke, and thus while the schools 
under his supervision may exhibit a gratifying contrast when compared 
with those in other towns, they fall far below a just and rational standard, 
and serve rather to exhibit the deplorable imefficiency which schools may 
reach, than to give indications of healthful and progressive conditions. 

Nor are these statements hypothetical—they are substantiated by the 
experience of many who have held the office of town superintendent, and 
by the observation of the intelligent friends of education throughout the 
state, as well as by the experience of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Again, concerning the objects to be attained by supervision, it is clear 
that the visitation of schools even if it were done every week, can have 
no salutary influence of itself, without the knowledge to discern existing 
faults, without the ability or skill to arouse the zeal of trustees, parents 
or teachers, without the power to enforce any system of means for the 
improvement of the condition of the schools, or in any manner to practi- 
cally determine their character or control their action. The visitation of 
the superintendent is a mere form, the omission of which would produce 
no unfavorable result. 

Having shown that an intelligent and earnest town superintendent can 
do but little toward improving the character and elevating the standard 
of common school education, without consultation with his fellow officers 
in other towns, without their hearty co-operation with him in some uni- 
form system of measures, we need hardly suggest the impracticability of 
such consultation and mutual co-operation; and hence necessarily follows 
the conclusion, that in considering the operation of the system of town 
superintendents, we must regard them as acting in their individual ca- 
pacity. 

We have also seen, how, in this individual capacity, the best and most 
zealous officers can exert but a limited influence upon the character of the 
schools, for the reason that they can do so little, comparatively, to deter. 
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mine what shall be the qualifications of teachers, upon which more than 
upon any thing else the character of the school must depend. 

But the greater difficulty is, that it is utterly useless to hope or expect, 
except occasionally and we may almost say accidentally, to find the office 
of town superintendent filled by a person, who either can or will make 
the most of even its meager advantages. It becomes a partisan office of 
the lowest grade, for the reason that its duties and responsibilities are re- 
garded by the popalar sentiment as within the ability and integrity of 
almost any one who can read and write. Its emoluments are sufficient to 
gratify the insatiate craving for office, which characterizes the ignorant 
znd weak-minded, and its pecuniary rewards, while no object to men of 
substantial worth, are still a temptation to those who ean devote to the 
discharge of its duties, only so much time as they can take from other 
pursuits, without any appreciable loss. Thus does the office, in a great ma- 
jority of instances, become filled or occupied by the merest pretenders to 
the first essential qualification for the discharge of its duties. And in the 
more fortunate cases, where men of sufficient ability, intelligence and 
character, are elected to the office, not only are they powerless to enforce 
any reformatory measures, but it is scarcely impossible for them to avoid 
a deference to the popular will, that has conferred the office upon them, 
and to license as teachers any whom the trustees of the various districts 
choose to employ. Besides the applicants for license are not uncommonly 
their own personal friends, neighbors and acquaintances, or belong to the 
families of those with whom they have intimate personal, social or po- 
litical relations, and whom for any or all these reasons they are unwilling 
to disoblige. 

That the character and efficiency of the schools of the state, can never 
be improved under such 2 system of supervision, (if it be worthy the name, ) 
as this we have described, must be sufficiently obvious to the commonest 
understanding, as it is to the observation of all who have been cognizant 
of the working of this system of exclusive town supervision. 


On the other hand, a more comprehensive and general system of super- 
vision, as that by Assembly districts removes the school officer from these 
incidental but pernicious influences, which more than any other one cause, 
serve to paralyze the energies of our school system. The school commis- 
sioner, comparatively at least, acts independent of those influences of 
personal favor, which to so great an extent control a local officer. His 
term of office also gives him an advantage in this respect, so that while 
he is still held in check from an abuse of his prerogative, such as would 
be repugnant to the common sentiment of a Jarge community, he is not in 
fear that the exercise of his best judgment in opposition to individual in 
terests and preference, will bring his official character into disrepute. 


It is further to be noted that the position of a commissioner represent- 
ing a larger constituency, embracing a wider range of interests and more 
weighty responsibilities, enables him to exert a greater influence upon the 
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SCHOOL-ROOM EXPERIENCE. vl 


popular sentiment of the community, and thus more effectually to labor 
for the promotion of educational interests, than a subordinate officer can do. 


To be Continued. 





SCHOOL-ROOM EXPERIENCE. 


BY A TEACHER, 





CHAPTER I. 
“Yes, you despise the man to books confined, 
Who from his study rails at all mankind, 
Though what he learns he speaks and may advance 
Some general maxims, or be right by chance.”—Pope. 


My first day’s labor is accomplished. My pupils have dispersed to 
their homes, and I am left alone. I seat myself at my desk—I muse, and 
I write my musings. First day in school! A day dreaded by novices in 
teaching! And I, though much exercised in this worthy profession, 
have had much anxiety about this very day. Here I commence, a stran- 
ger in a strange place. To-morrow it will be a fortnight since I first 
made acquaintance with one of the trustees. With twenty-eight pupils I 
have commenced. I think I have made a good beginning; but some 
things seem ominous. Well, be it so. All in the school-room is not 
pleasantry. The teacher who expects it will be disappointed. At the 
commencement of other schools I have seen what I thought were ill 
omens; but afterward I found that they were only phantoms. A philo- 
sophic teacher is not superstitious, It is a part of his business to dis- 
pel the delusions of ignorance and superstition. He must not always 
heed what he hears about his charge. Ile must take charge of his pupils 
without prejudice against any one. And with a consciousness of the rec- 
titude of his purpose, he must go forward and do his whole duty. This 
shall be my aim. Let me be prepared for every emergency. 

Those who are now my pupils will in time be men and women. And 
now they are ina course of preparation for the duties of active life. I 
am teaching them book-learning. This is useful in its place. But it 
alone will not render them perfect. Without moral culture, and habits 
of industry, science and literature are like tools in the hands of the bur- 
glar. They may even aid the felon in his schemes of iniquity. Moral 
training properly belongs to the home department of education. And 
home discipline is not always what it should be. ‘Too much is there ne- 
glected. And the school is one of the means of amending home delin- 
quencies. 
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I have had a painful day. I was obliged to chastise some of the boys. 
They will not study, and they are too playful. It is a difficult task for 
me to punish. I feel for my pupils. I see the tendency of their mischief, 
and I understand how difficult it is to make any punishment effectual 
among them. I am more embarrassed, because outside sympathy will be 
with the culprits, and too many persons outside of my domain do not un- 
derstand the relative positions of teachers and pupils. I fain would do 
my pupils good and be their best friend. Duty urges me in one direction, 
and my feelings in another. AndI dread the vengeance of parents,whose 
affection for their children is stronger than their judgment. I wish they 
knew all of my anxiety to do my whole duty and benefit their children. 

What trifles will sometimes mar the peace of a school, and lead to dis- 
astrous consequences! Trifles of a different kind will sometimes aid a 
school wonderfully. In my former schools the girls have willingly taken 
their turns in sweeping the house. Here I had an incipient rebellion 
about this simple act. After nominating one to sweep the house, another 
said to her: ‘Don’t do it,’ and two or three more united in declaring it 
an unreasonable requisition; but they would not tell me by whom it was 
done when Miss D. was teacher. One girl then took the broom, and 
without saying any thing, swept the house. That act betokens in her a 
generous disposition that deserves notice, perhaps it will sometime be ex- 
hibited on a more important occasion. I must remember her—Caroline 
B 





The reputation of being a beloved teacher is a blessed privilege. But 
can a teacher correct the wayward and reckless dispositions of his pupils, 
and be much beloved when he is at times obliged to use physical disci- 
pline? Ah, no! not always. He shall “be persecuted for righteousness 
sake.” And so were the prophets before him. So, too, was the Great 
Teacher cf mankind, who taught as no man ever taught. When my noisy 
and thoughtless pupils have dispersed in the evening, I often meditate on 
the beauties of science and literature, and their great benefits. Then I 
conceive the idea of a model school; one where the whole ambition of 
the pupils is to Zearn, to ‘drink deep of the Pierian spring,” and to avoid 
all of those freaks and misdemeanors that are so annoying to teachers, 
and more annoying to those that are deeply enamored of books, and of all 
that refines and ennobles the human mind. How gladly would I lead my 
pupils onward and upward, and inspire them with a deep love of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. I fain would have a set of pupils who love study, and 
are anxious to become good and worthy citizens of an enlightened nation. 

Ihave had a talk with one of the trustees, and I urged upon him the 
necessity of visiting my school, but he had plenty of excuses. I fear that 
he feels more interest in his farm and his live stock than in the educa- 
tion of his children and the welfare of my school. When the officers and 
patrons of a school are thus indifferent, what is to be expected? I fear 
the consequence, 
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Close of the first week! A week is an important period in a common 
school. It is an exact measure of the time for which I commenced my 
school. Shall the remainder of the term be comparable to this week ? 
O that it may be better! I have had some trouble with my pupils, and I 
may have more. I must not yet be discouraged. I must do what I can 
do. Every succeeding week should be an improvement on the Jast. But 
alas for my inefficiency! I can not do all that I know ought to be done. 
O that I could meet every contingency! and correct every idle and freak- 
ish habit that prevails among my pupils! and that I could make them 
realize the importance of learning, and stimulate them to prepare for fu- 


ture usefulness ! ; 
To be Continued. 


GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 





FROM DR. DONNE’S WORK ON “‘ MOTHERS & INFANTS, NURSES & NURSING.” 





It is by authority that young children must be guided.—What system 
of education must be adopted for the earliest infancy? Is it by reason- 
ing that we must guide them, appealing to their judgment from the first 
wakening of intelligence; or, rather, is it not better to direct them by the 
altogether simple idea of authority, which little children recognize so na- 
turally in their parents, and which they do not think of contesting? I 
do not hesitate to say that, till the age of six or seven years, there is every 
advantage, as regards physical education as well as moral, in preserving 
undisputed authority over children, and in appealing to no motive but the 
sentiment of obedience, freed from all which other more complicated no- 
tions of duty will add to this at a later period. 

Necessity of preserving authority over them, and of accustoming them 
io obedience, for the good of their health.—For want of ability to pre- 
serve this authority, the health of children, and in some instances their 
life even, may be endangered. How shall an infant be made to submit to 
medical prescriptions which displease him, but on which his cure depends, 
if he is not accustomed to obey at an age when he is insensible to every 
other consideration based on his own interest, the danger he is in, and 
the anxiety of his parents? I have seen a child come near perishing, or 
at least become seriously ill, for want of the power to get him—by any 
means whatever, prayers, threats, or other expedients—to take, even in 
an agreeable form, the only medicine capable of putting an end to serious 
indisposition, ‘This child had, for a long time, been accustomed to ac- 
knowledge no authority in his parents, and the idea, even, no longer ex- 
isted with him. Such resistance would certainly never be manifested by 
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a child carefully brought up in the sentiment of paternal authority and 
the habit of obedience.” 

Disadvantages of discussion with children.—The exercise of authority 
enables one to dispense with all puerile discussion, in which we are never 
engaged with a being capable of reasoning. ‘These discussions, into 
which it is wrong to enter with children who are incapable of understand- 
ing, have no other result than to excite their resistance, increase their 
self-love, and embitter their character: and it is leading them by a pain- 
ful, long, and circuitous path, full of contradictions and caviling, on their 
part, and fertile in opposition and ill-temper, to the end they would natu- 
rally arrive at of themselves, without effort and by their own inclination, 
if they were led to it by a straissht-forward course. 

Danger of the premature development of the intellectual faculties. In- 
utility of teaching children to read too soon.—Here, however, is the place 
to recommend the greatest caution with regard to the premature develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties. Too great eagerness in this respect 
may create disturbances in the child’s physical condition, his brain being 
already over excited by the great number of involuntary acquisitions 
which he makes, and must make. 

I an, also, very decidedly opposed to the present very common custom 
of teaching children to read at three years of age. ‘There is no advan- 
tage in beginning this part of their instruction so early. It is only run- 
ning the risk of disturbing, for the benefit of a partial development of the 
intelligence, without any advantage to positive instruction, the equilibri- 
um of the economy and constitution. Let us take full advantage of the 
very small number of years that we are allowed to consecrate to the care 
of the physical organization of children, nor lose a moment of this pre- 
cious time. Let us employ it undivided in strengthening organic action, 
and in establishing good health, without which there will be no real en- 
joyment hereafter, nor any complete possession of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Let us not try to make one of those imperfect beings, in whom the 
mind is not freely served by its organs, but suffers from the want of har- 
mony between the different systems of the economy, just as the latter are 
themselves readily fatigued by the efforts of intellectual labor and the ex- 
ercise of the thinking faculties. What difference does the loss of one or 
two years make in the small amount of instruction acquired at the age of 
four or five years? Children that are in good health, and well trained, 
will readily make up for this time, so usefully employed for their health 


in another way. 





Gov’s Protection of Young Drer.—An old Canadian hunter declares 
that the reason why the wild deer are not all killed when young (as they 
breed once a year, and are always surrounded by other animals, which 
prey upon them, as dogs, wolves, bears, panthers, etc.) is that “no dog or 
other animal can smell the track of a coe or fawn, while the latter is too 
young to take care of itself!” He had often seen it demonstrated, 
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SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


Tue wind ahead, the billows high, 
A whited wave, but sable sky, 
And many a league of tossing sea. 
Between the hearts I love and me. 


The wind ahead: day after day 

These weary words the sailors say ; 

To weeks the days are lengthened now— 
Still mounts the surge to meet our prow. 


Through longing day and lingering night 
I still accuse Time’s lagging flight, 


Or gaze out o’er the envious sea, 
That keeps the hearts I love from me. 


Yet, ah, how shallow is all grief! 
How instant is the deep relief! 
And what a hypocrite am I, 

To feign forlorn, to ’plain and sigh! 


The wind ahead? The wind is free! 
Forevermore it fayoreth me— 

To shores of God still blowing fair, 
O’er seas of God my bark doth bear. 


This surging brine J do not sail, 
This blast adverse is not my gale; 
’Tis here I only seem to be, 

But really sail another sea— 


Another sea, pure sky its waves, 

Whose beauty hides no heaving graves— 
A sea all haven, whereupon 

No hapless bark to wreck hath gone. 


The winds that o’er my ocean run 

Reach through all heavens beyond the sun ; 
Through life and death, through fate, through time, 
Grand breaths of God, they sweep sublime. 
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Eternal trades, they cannot veer, 

And, blowing, teach us how to steer; 
And well for him whose joy, whose care, 
Ts but to keep before them fair. 


Oh, thou God’s mariner, heart of mine, 
Spread canvas to the airs divine! 
Spread sail! and let thy Fortune be 
Forgotten in thy Destiny ! 


For Destiny pursues us well, 

By sea, by land, through heaven or hell; 
It suffers Death alone to die, 

Bids Life all change and chance defy. 


Would earth’s dark ocean suck thee down? 
Earth’s ocean thou, O Life, shalt drown, 
Shalt flood it with thy finer wave, 

And, sepulchred, entomb thy grave! 


Life loveth life and good: then trust 
What most the spirit would, it must; 
Deep wishes, in the heart that be, 
Are blossoms of Necessity. 


A thread of Law runs through thy prayer, 
Stronger than iron cables are; 

And Love and Longing toward her goal 
Are pilots sweet to guide the Soul. 


So Life must live, and Soul must sail, 
And Unseen over Seen prevail, 
And all God’s argosies come to shore, 


Let ocean smile, or rage and roar, 


And go, ’mid storm or calm, my bark 

With snowy wake still nears her mark ; 

Cheerly the trades of being blow, 

And sweeping down the wind I go.—Atlantic Monthly. 
wie 


ActTION AND Prayger.—That was a wise man who said: ‘“ He that acts 
toward men as if God saw him, and prays to God as if men heard him, 
although he may not obtain all he asks, or succeed in that he undertakes, 
will most probably deserve to do so. 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS OF 
GRAMMAR; 


BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO BECKER’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


No. IV. 


Translated and Modified for the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





(Continued from the July Number.) 


III. 
Tue manner of the predicated activity is often denoted by its likeness 
to the same activity in another subject. The likeness is also expressed 
by adverbs of manner. 


Ex.—Thou dest speak masterly (as a master) foolishly, ete. 


Adverbs of manner are, with few exceptions, notion-words (22); but 
the relations of the predicated activity to the speaker are frequently de- 
noted by form-words, which are also called adverbs, and distinguished as 
ulverhial form-words (410.) 


Exr.—He dwells here, there. He sleeps now. He has just come, and will soon go again. 
He is often sick, very learned, exceedingly industrious. He has gone, perhaps, probally. 


RELATIONS OF THOUGHTS TO ONE ANOTHER. 
z12. Two thoughts often stand in such relation to each other that 
they are united into one thought, and the sentences which express them, 
into one sentence, which is called a compound sentence. The united sen- 
tences are then called co ordinate sentences, and the union a co-ordinate 
union. 

Ex.—The enemy is watchful, and the power is his. 

Two thoughts may be united into one, if they stand either in a causal 
or in an adversative relation to each other. 

Two thoughts stand in a cazsal relation to each other,when one thought 
contains the ground of the other. 

Ee.—My heart I follow, for I can trust it. Heaven spake; therefore I was silent. 

Two thoughts stand in an adversative relation to each other, if one an- 
uuls or restricts the other, or contains an adversative ground of the other 
sentence, 

£xv.—They did not venture near the enemy, but turned back without having effected their 


object. He does not know thee, but I know thee. War is terrible as the plagues of Heaven. 
yet it is good. 
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Two or more thoughts may be united into one when they stand in a 
contrasted, causal, or adversative relation to a third thought, expressed 
or understood. 

Ex.—She was poor, she was not of high rank; she could think of marriage with him. We 
have won for ourselves this soil by the industry of our hands; and changed the old forest into 
a habitation of men; and killed the brood of dragons, etc., etc., (Therefore this soil is ours.) 

The causal and adversative relations are called the logical relations of 
thought and sentences. 

These logical relations are denoted by special form-words, called co-or- 
dinate conjunctions. 

A simple sentence often becomes a compound sentence by expressing 
one member of the sentence, the subject, or an attribute, or an object, in 
the form of a thought,* by a sentence. ‘Then that sentence which expres- 
ses the main thought is called the principal sentence, and that which ex- 
presses only a member of it in the form of a thought, is called an accessory 
sentence; and the union of the sentences is a subordinating union. 

£x.—Wappen then what must (the necessary). What I can and amis at thy service. 
They demand in anger that the maiden die (the death of the maiden). We were happy peo- 
ple Jefore you came (before your coming). 


IV. 

In compound sentences of this sort the principal sentence expresses a 
thought (a judgment, a question, or a wish) of the speaker; the necessary 
sentence expresses only a notion, or a thought only spoken of by the 
speaker (29). 

Ee—Insist upon it, that his lordship withdraw (upon the withdrawa’', ete.) Pray God 
that hemay enlighten you with his wisdom. et 

The relation in which the accessory sentence stands to its principal 
sentence, is not a logical one, 7.¢., a relation of thoughts to one another, 
but a grammatical relation of notions (78), to-wit: 

(a.) The relation of the subject to the predicate. 

Ex.—Does what makes him eloquent; tie your tongue ? 

(b.) The relation of an attribute to its relative word. 

Exv.—The honor which belongs to him, I gladly give him. 
(¢.) The relation of an object to the predicate. 
£x.—I must speak what és true. 

These relations are also denoted by special form-words, called subor- 
dinating conjunctions. 'They are especially denoted by a demonstrative 
or interrogative pronoun standing in the accessory sentence; and these, 

* A notion being but a contracted thonght, it may, of course, be readily expanded into a 
thought. 
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if they denote the relation of an accessory to its principal sentence, are 
called relative pronouns. 


4a.—He who touches pitch defiles himself. I do not know what I am to say. 


INFLECTION AND FORM-WORDS, 

(Z3.) We call the relations of notions to one another, and the relations 
of notions to the speaker, the grammatical relations of notions. They are 
expressed in part by the inflection of notional words and in part by form- 
words, 

By inflection is meant the change in the vocal relation of a word, cor- 
responding to a special relation of the word to other words. ‘This con- 
sists partly in a change of the vocal, and partly in the taking of endings, 
called inflectional endings. 

Ex.—8peak, spoke, spoken, speaks. 

We call the uninflected form of the word, as distinguished from the 
ending, the stem. 

Form-words, like inflectional endings, express, not notions, but the re- 
lations of notions only. They often occupy, too, the place of endings. 

Ex.—More wise, a ring of gold, instead of wis-er, and a gold-en 1ir g. 


Remark 1.—Form-words are, for the most part, words which original y exp: essed notions, 
and afterward took the signification of form-words, 

Remark 2 —As the stem with its termination, so according to its signification does the no- 
tion-word with its foim-word constitute a whole, and, in a manner, ove word, although they 
are separate in writing. 


I.—Cras:zs or Form-Worps. 

3(14.) Under jorm-words are included, accordingly 710 and 212, the 
verb to be, the auxiliaries, the pronouns, the numerals, the prepositions, 
the conjunctions, and the adverbial form-words. 

1. The verb to be does not express like other verbs, ¢.7., to speak, to 
run, the notion of a predicated activity, but it denotes, with adjectives, 
that predication which is denoted in other verbs by terminations. (72,24). 
The verb ¢o be is, therefore, called the word o7 predication, or the predi- 
cating word. 

Exv.—Thou art watchful, tou watch-est. He was watchful, he watch-ed. He is asleep, he 
sleep-8 

2. The auzviliarics, namely, the auxiliaries of time, have, shall or will, 
and be, and the auxiliaries of mode, can, may, will, shall, must, and let, do 
no longer express, like other verbs, notions of activities, but denote only 
the relations of the activity—the former the time-relation, and the latter 
the mode-relation. (@10.) 

3. Pronouns, ¢.g., 1, thou, he, she, it, do not express, as Land, runner, 
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snake, a notion which is formed from some radical notion, and remains al- 
ways the same (73), but denote only the notion of a being by its relation 
to the speaker (the personal relation 210.) 

4, Numerals, eg., two, three, many, few, do not express, like substan- 
tives, the notion of a being itself, nor like adjectives, an activity of the 
being, but only the relation of quantity—the number or the quantity of 
the being (10), e.g., three horses, much water. 

5. Prepositions, eg., on, out, with, from, to, denote the space-relation, 
and other relations of a being to an activity (#11). 

6. Conjunetions, e.g, and, but, because, express the relations in which 
the members of a compound sentence stand to one another (12). 

7. <ddverbial form-words denote, all of them, not notions, but relations 
of notions to the speaker, to-wit: 

(a.) Relation of place; over, under, before, behind. 

(6.) Relation of time; now, soon, already, just. 

(c.) Manner; how, so, thus. 

(d.) Mode relution of the predicate; not, perhaps, truly. 

(e.) Relation of guantity; very, scarcely, often, seldom, (¢10-10), 


INTERJECTIONS. 

2 15. Under the adduced classes of notion-words, and form-words are 
included all the words of speech. There are found, however, in speech 
peculiar scund-formatives, ¢.g., oh! ah! ha! which are called interjections, 
and also exclamations. 

Interjectious do not express notions, or relations of notions, but appear 
in speech as expressions of an instantaneously excited feeling of pain, 
joy, wonder, etc., etc. They stand, therefore, in no relation to words, 
which express the thought. 

From exclamations proper must be distinguished, however, expressions 
like woe! well! lo! which have the signification of elliptical sentences, 
and are united to the sentence, or inserted in it, without any outer con- 


nection 
To be Continued. 





Tue best definition we ever heard of “bearing false witness against 
your neighbor,” was given by a little girl in school, She said that it was 
when nobody did nothing, and somebody went and told of it. 

Heanine a physician remark that a small blow would break the nose, a 
rustic exclaimed : 

“ Well, I donno ’bout that. I’ve blowed my nose a great many times, 
and I’ve never broke it yet.” 
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EXTRACT 


FROM THE REPORT OF A COUNTRY TOWN SUPERINTENDENT, DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE CITIZENS, IN TOWN MEETING ASSEMBLED, APRIL 1859, 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH A BY-LAW OF THE TOWN. 


(Continued from the July Number.) 


A want of uniformity in text books is another serious evil, and in 
some districts calls loudly for reform. In traversing the range of duties 
devolving upon us, we have sometimes found nearly or quite as many 
classes as pupils. In one instance were found twenty-three pupils and 
nineteen classes, and in another, twenty pupils and twenty-one classes, 
which are sufficient to show the evil effects of the want of system. 
Where a complete uniformity prevails, among the benefits may be men- 
tioned: 

1. The introduction of a more systematic, thorough and extended 
course of study. 

2. Increased facilities for arranging larger and more suitable classes, 
enabling the teacher to devote more time to each class, to amplify and il- 
lustrate more fully the subject under discussion than could be done were 
classes smaller and more to be heard. 

3. Greater facilities for classification in respect to age and attain- 
ments of pupils, and adapting instructions to the capacities of all. 

4, Theenthusiasm and interest created in the minds of pupils, not 
only during recitation, but during the hours of study, by the thought 
that they must measure themselves intellectually with a large class, and 
the desire to excel. 

5. The economy of both time and labor on the part of both teacher 
and pupils. 

No one who has witnessed the practical workings of a regular system 
will deny, that in a well classified school a teacher can instruct fifty or 
sixty pupils with more ease and efficiency than half that number, where 
system and uniformity are wanting. By computation of the teacher’s 
salary it will often be found that the value of time actually lost, resulting 
from this inconvenience, is several times greater than the cost of books. 
To save the expense of a few shillings, many a scholar has been allowed 
to drag out his time the whole term, making less than half the progress 
that he otherwise might, besides being a detriment to the whole school, 
and an incubus upon the time of the teacher. A book well studied is 
soon earned, and still remains in hand. We often find the opposite ex- 
treme existing,—the over-zealous parent provides a text-book far in ad- 
vance of the years or capacities of his pupil. This is an evil little less 
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serious than a want of books. The tendency in this direction is quit¢ 
strong, and requires to be kept within proper bounds. In the purchase of 
advance books the opinion of the teacher might with great propriety be 
consulted. Text-books are also frequently found in use, which more 
properly belong to the higher schools only, and, except in rare instances, 
are used with less benefit than those of a lower grade. The regulation of 
these matters properly and legally devolves upon the school officers, and 
by their discretion, vigilance and firmness, numerous evils may be remoy- 
ed or prevented and others much corrected. 

Still another ground of complaint by teachers, is, that too many chil- 
dren are sent into school quite too young, requiring more time and care 
than arecommensurate with the benefits received. If a child manifest any 
eviderce of smartness, he is stimulated and urged forward by the parents, 
to a degree greater than his powers can endure. Medical authorities as- 
sert, that under ten yeas of age, very little strong mental effort can be re- 
quired, without injury to the intellectual constitution. A premature 
grave is often the result of premature development. When the intellect 
has acquired power and vigor, the child will acquire a given amount, in 
half the time that it can be done, while the intellect and judgment are 
still subject to infantile weakness. The custom of sending young children 
to the school room, in order that they may be out of the way at home, 
cannot be too strongly censured. Only when the mind and constitution 
have become sufliciently developed and matured, to endure the necessary 
fatigue and exertion incident to him as a pupil, should the child commence 
his attendance at school, let the age be what it may. Little advantage 
will generally be derived befcre attaining five or six years of age. 

When teachers labor under such a series of complicated evils, too much 
censure should not be bestowed upon them, till steps are taken to remedy 
them. We would not be understood as offering an apology for their 
short comings or delinquencies, but enumerate some of their causes of 
complaint, in order to call public attention to them, for the benefit of 
teacher pupils and patrons, 

Besides the common branches, algebra, geometry, and philosophy 
have been taught during the year with a good degree of success. Vocal 
music, also, has in several instances been introduced with a marked and 
beneficial result, and is a branch which, with proper restrictions, needs 
encouragement. The mysteries of clefs, sharps, and flats, and the rudi- 
ments of the science generally, may, if properly taught, all be compre- 
hended by the pupil, and the exercises prove a recreation, tending to en- 
liven the mind, cultivate refinement, promote cheerfulness, and afford a 
temporary relief from the monotony of the weary task. 

During the summer term there were employed several young teachers, 
who, considering their inexperience, generally acquitted themselves with 
honor. During the winter term both male and female teachers were en- 
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gaged at salaries varying from $23 to $35 per month, a majority of 
whom were successful, but the indifference of two or three schools 
unfortunately reduced the average below a desirable standard of excel- 
lence. None of our larger schools—and perhaps the same is equally 
true in regard to the smaller ones—can afford to experiment much with 
inexperienced teachers. ‘To employ those of established reputation will 
usually be found more desirable. 


At the commencement of the winter term, it frequently oceurs that a 
majority of the larger scholars are unprepared to enter the school—per- 
haps the first day of December may be considered the average time of 
their commencement. In districts where the winter term consists of four 
months only, we would suggest the propriety of opening the school about 
that time, which would carry the close to the middle of March, or past, 
which month is considered less favorable for out door operations than 
November, and older scholars can be more conveniently spared from their 
home pursuits, and thus avail themselves of the whole term. 


The subject of Libraries has engrossed the attention of districts more 
during the past year than for several years previous. By a thorough 
examination of the subject, we became persuaded that the apathy which 
had existed in regard to it was the result of a want of proper discrimina- 
tion in the suitable selection of books. Those comprising the Libraries 
were most of them excellent works of their kind, but comparatively few 
were intended to interest the juvenile population, and create a taste for 
reading. There were also several districts without a single volume, 
therefore, in view of the whole, at the last annual disbursement of public 
funds, ten per cent. of the gross amount was set aside for library pur- 
poses, and in order to carry out the measure, our services were volun- 
teered to assist in selections whenever they could be of any ayail. Up- 
wards of 300 volumes were purchased and added to the libraries, besides 
four globes, several large elocutionary charts, for the use of the several 
schools, and several dozens of singing books for the use of individual 
pupils, at an aggregate expense of upwards of $225. In making selec- 
tions of books for libraries, it was our aim to secure such works as would 
interest and instruct the younger portion of community, and at the same 
time, not void of interest to adults. As libraries become larger, we 
would advocate the selection of deeper and more philosophical works. 
By making small and frequent additions, a continued and more lively 
interest is maintained than by large additions at more remote intervals. 


Facts and statistics prove that the libraries are read and appreciated. 
Let us instance a single case—the librarian of one district reported 476 
volumes loaned during the year, from a library averaging less than 50 
volumes for the twelve months, which would show that the volumes had 
been read, on an average, more than nine times through, and but a single 
case of injury was reported except the usual wear. ‘There are numerous 
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instances of children ten or twelve years of age having read sixty or 
seventy volumes during the year. Our youth will seck reading of some 
sort, and unless the right kind be placed within their reach, we may not 
be surprised if they resort to the popular yellow-covered literature of the 
day, novels, tales of murders, robberies, and immoral subjects, tending to 
pervert the mind. We are emphatically a reading nation, and our read- 
ing propensities must in some way be gratified. 

By a law of the State, recently enacted, an appropriation of ten per 
cent. of the school fund income is to be set apart for the purpose of cre- 
ating township school libraries, while the law relating to district libraries 
by appropriation of public funds, has been repealed. Notwithstanding 
this, it is advisable to maintain an interest in our district libraries, and 
continue to increase them from time to time by a district tax. 

Within the past year, one school house has been erected at an expense 
of $900—a neat and appropriate building, with convenient appendages, 
which does honor to the community. Several other districts have made 
valuable improvements to their houses and grounds. Desks have been 
remodeled and painted, walls whitewashed, yards enlarged and inclosed, 
and ornamental trees planted, adding beauty and value to the premises, 
all of which are highly creditable to the liberality, enterprise, and good 
taste of the citizens. Several school-rooms have also been handsomely 
papered—one through the exertions of the ladies—and present a neat and 
tidy appearance. Other improvements have been made, showing that the 
people are beginning to appreciate the difference between a neat and 
respectable school-room, and a cabin fit only for a stable. But there is 
ample room for improvement. Let the walls be ornamented with maps, 
pictures, and busts—let the rostrums and aisles be carpeted, or any 
additions made tending towards refinement. If we would make a clown, 
let us dress a boy like a clown, and associate him with all that is uncouth, 
and we shall succeed in our aim, beyond a doubt. On the other hand, 
if we would cultivate a spirit of refinement in our children, we must sur- 
round them with refined associations, as well as procure for them refined 
and cultivated instructors, and if we do not entirely succeed in our design, 
we shall approximate much nearer than by pursuing an opposite course. 

Before closing this report, duty requires a few words upon a delicate 
subject. Frequent complaints have been made that orders properly drawn 
on district treasurers have not been promptly honored, when it has been 
known that there were sufficient funds in his hands. Such a state of 
financial affairs ought not to be suffered. No treasurer has the right to 
convert the public funds to his own use, to the detriment of the district, 
or of those holding claims against it. It is no less than a breach of trust. 
We know of no law requiring the treasurer to hold in hand the identical 
coin or currency which he receives, and perhaps no objection might be 
urged to a temporary use of the funds, provided he is always ready to cash 
all demands at sight, but a deposite in bank would probably be as safe 
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as any course, and at the expiration of his term of office, the treasurer 
would then be enabled to pay over to his successor the balance on hand, 
forthwith. It cannot be considered the duty of his successor to make 
frequent and urgent calls for the funds, waiting weeks, or even months, 
before receiving them; but the law makes it his imperative duty to pros- 
ecute, without delay, in case of neglect or refusal to pay over forthwith. 
Both law, and business principles require bonds to be executed with as 
much promptness, and drawn with as much stringency, as for any other 
purpose. I am aware that I am treading upon delicate ground, but 
country teachers are usually employed at low salaries, and justice requires 
their prompt payment. 





WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


THe Association convened in the Assembly Chamber of the Capitol at Madison, 
at half past three o’clock on Tuesday, July 26, A. D. 1859. 

Called to order by the President, Mr. A. Pickett, of Horicon, and the Secretary 
being absent, on motion of J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, A. J. Craig, of Palmyra, 
was elected Secretary pro tem. 

The exercises were then opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Green, of Madi- 
son, when Chancellor Barnard, on behalf of the Faculty of the University, Hon. 
Lyman C. Draper, on behalf of the Department of Public Instruction, and D. Y. 
Kilgore, Esq., on behalf of the citizens of Madison, welcomed the Teachers to the 
Capital, and congratulated them on the favorable circumstances under which they 
had convened. 

The President responded on behalf of the Association, and then proceeded to 
deliver the opening address, the subject of which was “‘ The Nature of the Teach- 
er’s Work.” 

On motion of D, Y. Kilgore, a Committee on Enrollment of Members was 
appointed, consisting of E. P. Larkin, of Milwaukee, S. T. Lockwood, of Burling- 
ton, and Alexander Wilson, of Mineral Point. 

Adjourned till 8 o’clock a. ma, Wednesday. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING, July 27, 
Session opened with prayer by Rev. M. P. Kinney, of Racine, Minutes ot 
previous meeting read and approved. 
C. H. Burbank was chosen Assistant Secretary. 
D. Y. Kilgore was appointed a special Marshal to arrange the members of the 
Association in the procession to be formed at 10 o’clock to attend the inauguration 
of Chancellor Barnard of the State University, 
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The Treasurer, J. C. Pickard, presented his annual report as follows: 


Wisconsin State Teacher’s Association in ace’t with J. C. Pickard, Treasurer. 





Cr. 
Aug. 6, 1859, By Cash received of J. G. McMyan, former treasurer,.. ....... $55 40 
« «¢ «& one membership fee,....... <uipenhG bw, Sibel puic tin susaig vewleseies 1 00 
$56 40 

Dr. 
Avg. 9, 1858, To collected on J. G@. McMynn’s check............00-.002 eeeeee $015 
Sept. 7, “ “ cash paid upon order of Sept. 2d, ........ COT Terry fer 8 00 
OLIy tate, ee ER AE Ue Ci bata 05 whaerosaadeacecewateees 7 00 
MEGIGHOG 10 TROKRGED, sade oieie:s sis scons cess tasssseseds 400tnedences 46 25 
$56 40 

Manison, July 27, 1859. J. C. PICKARD, Treasurer. 


The report was referred to a committee for examination, consisting of A- 
Markham, A. N. Merriman, and 0. §. Cook. 

A committee on resolutions was appointed, consisting of T. ¢. Conatty, J, P. 
Fiske, and — Brown. 

Adjourned till Thursday morning at 8 o’clock, to give the members of the As- 
sociation an opportunity to attend the inauguration of Chancellor Barnard, the 
commencement exercises of the University, and to visit the University, an invi- 
tation having been given to the Association to meet the Faculty and friends of 
the institution in the evening. 


THURSDAY, July 28. 

Session opened at 8 o'clock a, m. The President in the chair. J. L. Pickard 
appointed Secretary pro tem. Prayer by the Rev. Dr. Chapin, of Beloit. Min- 
utes of yesterday were read and approved, The following committees were 
appointed : 

On Nomination of Officers, Messrs. T. R, Williams, J. H. Magoffin, E. 8, Green, 
W. O. Butler, and H, G. Winslow. 

To select the Next Place of Meeting, Messrs. H. W. Spalding, F: B. Gray and 
George Gale. 

Voted that teachers and friends of education from other states be invited to 
take part in the exercises. 

J. B. Pradt read a report upon the revision of the School Law, reciting the ac- 
tion of the committee appointed by the Association at its last session, and giving 
a statement of what had been accomplished. After considerable discussion of 
the subject by Messrs, Kinney, Pickett, Winslow and Carpenter, the report was 
accepted, and a committee consisting of Messrs. A, Pickett, J.B. Pradt, and J. 
G. McMynn was elected to continue the work, and to co-operate with the commit- 
tee appointed by the Legislature, 
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Prof. Butler of the State University then read an address upon the study of 
the classics, and urged their introduction into the higher departments of our 
common schools. 

Mr. Winslow offered a resolution that the thanks of the Association be tendered 
to Prof. Butler for his able and eloquent defense of the study of the classics, and 
that a copy be requested for publication : which was unanimously adopted. 

After a recess of ten minutes, Mr. J, Atwater, of Illinois, was introduced by 
the President, and called the attention of the Association to his system of schoo 
government; 

D. Y. Kilgore read a communication from the Madison Horticultural Society, 
inviting the teachers to attend their Floral Exhibition at the City Hall. Voted 
that the invitation be accepted, and that the Association adjourn at 9’oclock this 
evening to attend the exhibition. 

Miss E. L. Bissell, of Prairie du Chien, then read an essay on the deficiencies in 
the present mode of female education. 

Adjourned till two o’clock P. M. 


TuurspDAY, 2 o’clock P. M. 

Meeting called to order by the president. 

The committee appointed to examine tho report and accounts of the Treasurer 
for the past year reported through their chairman, Mr. A. Markham, that they 
found the same correct ; which report was accepted, and on motion of Rev. M. P. 
Kinney the Treasurer’s report was adopted. 

E. P. Larkin; of Milwaukee, then read an essay on Moral Culture. 

Rev. Mr. Pradt introduced the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the moral influences of the school-room, of the teacher, and of every ap- 
pliance of education are of paramount importance, and demand the most careful scrutiny and 
attention of th ose concerned in educational work. 

Resolved, That the future destiny of our country depends largely upon the moral culture 


which is bestowed upon our children in the public schools, and that this subject demands the 
earliest attention of the patriot and the statesman, as well as the educator. 


Which, after much discussion, were adopted. 

Mr. E. C. Johnson, of Fond du Lac, then read an essay on mental culture. 

On motion of Mr. Kilgore a committee consisting of Messrs. Kilgore, Pradt and 
Sterling was appointed to consider the propriety of introducing institute exercises 
into the proceedings of the State Teachers Association. 

The Editorial Committee, through their chairman, Mr. Pradt, made the follow- 
ing report: 

The committee report that the continued and increased aid of the State, ren” 
dered in its subscription to the Journal, has enabled the Resident Enitor to continue 
its publication during the past year, but that he has a meagre balance in hand 
atter the payment of present indebtedness, as a compensation for his services. 
Tney think that it will be necessary to rely upon the further aid of the State to 
sustain the publication, and are happy to learn that the Journal gives increased 
satisfaction to school officers, as the organ of the State Superintendent; thus 
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showing that the bounty of the State is not misapplied. The committee recom- 
mend earnestly to all teachers, who have not yet done so, to become subscribers 
to the Journal, and to use endeavors to increase its circulation. The committee 
also recommend that the amount of $50, due to Col. Frank, of Kenosha, for 
editorial services rendered two years ago, be loaned the Resident Editor by the 
Association in order that this indebtedness may be discharged, it being understood 
that the former editor, now absent from the country, will refund the loan on his 
return. The committee commend the faithful and efficient labors of the resident 
editor, whose report is appended, and is found to be accompanied with proper 
vouchers of its corrrectness. J. B. Prapt, Chn. Ed. Com. 
REPORT OF RESIDENT EDITOR, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education in Acc’t with A. J. Craig. 








Cr. 
By cash received on State Subscription,............ cpt pekemne iy we Maeeee $2848 75 
TOP MOVOTUNINE, ccnccesicces seccecceetensces sesseess csecessesernss 469 25 
on private subscriptions, ...........cececceceecsee ee sees  ceeee 153 25 
Whole amount.......0.ccccccccccccee socccecccs Les WSs aes. n08e Purees $2966 25 

Dr. 
To paid Atwood & Rublee for paper, printing and binding Journal,... ... ..$2086 95 
postage on Journal, last quarter of Vol. 3,........  cecsecceescceese coeee 67 50 
Office rent...... Drcebecce Seccenecccce Sree beerersvecioresccccceeeesece 20 00 
Engraving,......0-ceccsecceces Sis tei nbs carnnseberteneceeeeus Kaveenekes 16 00 
Expenses, including fuel, tights, stationery, postage, mailing, etc,........+ 63 00 
OMB ececacs Cues ue Docsses cee Geustadsen sone satnr eceranemsoteeed $2208 45 
MADCON M TMG. oa ce ccc cee cues tedcvesecsensscctvanvcenecee.s paacue 60a $762 80 


The above refers only to cash receipts, besides which there has been received 
for advertising, in books, sewing machines, CtC.,.uweserecees eeveceees 116 00 
There is now due Atwood & Rublee for paper printing, etc.,........seeseee+. 385 64 








And thereis due the Journal for advertising and on personal subscriptions...... 228 88 
RECAPITULATION. 
Receipts in cash,.....e000.. seeeeees CEREso ae cobs Hees newevns see en's esa Gases 2966 25 
MOCTGNAIIONERS icc voscsiccccpevccsgscosetecrcscncueses ov cuseeseensrs 116 00 
CPB ccc cussiossnasvssicssncseseunsets dovcewee oseecctsveessosennscaerees 228 33 
8308 58 
EXPENDITURES 
RETRO RON, o cinigieix ieciciseedesiesceccreeentssecnd) eteebonsiann/etnenens 2208 45 
TOCCOA ON ain 5is: ssicn vacta sew ceeweNerlsceleetads. deere verbeDdvegerevecene 835 64 
2589 09 
DONORS «ia iinincsicses pedecn. ced csecsun sc adeecsinsssosetionedesseeveqsnes 766 49 
8805 58 
Manion, July 28, 1859, A.J. CRAIG, Resident Editor. 


Messrs, McKindley, Kilgore and Craig were appointed a committee to report 
upon the propriety of appointing a State Agent of the Association to cooperate 
with Chancellor Barnard in holding Teacher's Institutes. 

Adjonrned to 74 o'clock P. . 
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TuursDay EVENING, 74 o'clock. 
Association convened, the President in the chair. Rev. M. P. Kinney read an 
essay upon the best method of giving religious instruction in schools, after which 
Prof. E. Daniels gave a short address upon Physical Geography and Geology, 
delineating the best methods of teaching their elements, and urged their intro- 
duction into the schools of the state. 
Adjourned to 8 o’clock a. M. to-morrow. 





Fripay, July 29, 8 o’clock a. M. 

Association called to order by the President. Exercises opened with prayer by 
Rev. W. C. Whitford, of Milton. Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

E. P. Larkin from commtttee on enrolment of members reported the names of 
96 gentlemen and 100 ladies. 

The committee to name place for next meeting of the Association reported in 
favor of Milwaukee, which report was adopted. 

The committee appointed to nominate an Editorial Committee for the ensuing 
year, reported the following names: Rev. J. B. Pradt, Sheboygan, J. G. McMynn, 
Racine, J. L, Pickard, Platteville, E. C. Johnson, Fond du Lac, A. Pickett, Hori- 
con, A. J. Craig, Palmyra, H. Cramer, La Crosse, Mrs. H. S. Zoller, Portage, Miss 
H. A. Everts, Milwaukee, Miss E. B. Lowber, Janesville, Miss M. A. Roberts, 
Whitewater. 

On motion, J. G. McKindley, of Milwaukee, and Miss K. E. Deming, of Kenosha 
were added to the committee, and the report thus amended was adopted. 

Mr. Conatty, from the committee on resolutions, reported the following, which 
were taken up separately and adopted : 

Resolved, That as an association and individuals we rejoice in the progress of popular edu- 
cation in Wisconsin, and welcome the promise now dawning upon us of attain'‘ng a systematic, 
comprehensive scheme of public instruction in the State—a scheme rising in legitimate 
gradation, and bound in one symmetrical whole, from the primary school to the University. 

Resolved, That there should de a well defined, logically arranged course of study in the sev- 
eral graded schools throughout the State. 

ResoWwed, That, as complementary to the intellectual culture now afforded in our h'gher 
public schools, more prominence should be givento the study of the ancient classics and of 
the Germaa lauguage. 

Resowed, That we recommend the formation of County and Town Teachers’ Asscclations 
throughout the State, where such organizations do not exist. 

Resolved, That when the qualifications are equal and when equal services are rendered, 
there should be no disparity in the compensation of male and female teachers. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the daily use of the Bible in our Public Free 
Schools. 

Resolwed, That a frequent change of teachers isa serious drawback upon the efficiency of 
schools. 

Resolwed, That we hail the advent of Hon. Henry Barnard among us. and pledge him our 
hearty co-operation in his labors in behalf of our Common Schools, 

Mr. Pradt called attention to the American Journal of Education, and presented 
the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolsed, That we recognize in the American Journal of Education, conducted by Dr. Bare 
nard, a work honorable to our country, and deserving of our support. 
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The committee on nomination of officers made the following report, which was 
accepted: 

President—J. B. Pradt, Sheboygan. 

Vice Presidents—M. P, Kinney, Racine; Geo, Gale, Trempeleau; J.J. McIn- 
tyre, Berlin. 

Secretary—James H. Magoffin, Waukesha, 

Treasurer—K. 8. Green, La Crosse. 

Councillors—A, J. Craig, Palmyra; J. L. Pickard, Platteville; E. C. Johnson, 
Fond du Lac; E. P. Larkin, Milwaukee; T. J. Conatty, Kenosha. 

The Association proceeded to ballot for officers, when the perscns nominated by 
the committee were duly elected, 

Chancellor Barnard then addressed the Association, explaining his relation to 
the public schools of the State, as agent of the Board of Normal Regents, and 


stating what he hoped to accomplish throug lectures and teachers’ institutes if 


supported by the hearty cooperation of teachers and friends of educatioa. 

J. L. Pickard made a few remarks with reference to the early history of the 
Association, his connection with it, and the educational movements of the State. 

Rev. M. P. Kinney stated that 20 years had elapsed since he commenced teach- 
ingin this State, and that he was probably the oldest teacher belonging to the 
Association. 

Rev. M. Adams, of Racine, offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That Mr, J, L. Pickard be requested to write out the history of the Association 
from its organization to the preseut time, for publication ta tha Journal of Education. 

Mr. McKindley, from the committee appointed to consider the subject, reported 
in favor of the oppointment of a State Agent to cooperate with Chancellor Bar- 
nard in awakening an interest in popular education, and that he had already ob- 
tained over $700 in subscriptions towards paying the salary of such agent. 

Chancellor Barnard spoke of the good which such an agent could accomplish. 
He would willingly pay one half of the salary necessary out of his own pocket. 
He then spoke in the highest terms of the services which Wm. 8. Baker, of Mas- 
sachusetts, who was now in this city, had rendered in a similar capacity, and said 
that if he could be induced to accept the place, he knew of no man who could 
accomplish so much good as that gentleman. 

Voted that all moneys remaining in the treasury after providing for the expenses 
of the current year, be appropriated towards the expenses of a State Agent. 

M. J, Ford, of Milwaukee, offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That we cordially invite and earnestly request Mr. Wm. 8. Biker to act as travel- 
ing agent, and co-operate with Dr. Barnard io his work of visiting the State. 

Mr. Conatty, from the committee on resolutions, reported the following addi- 
tional ones, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That we would express our renewed confidence in the Wisconsin Jonrnal of Edu- 
cation, and trust that the teachers of the State wi'l make earnest efforts to extend its circala- 
tion and influence during the ensuing year. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Assoc‘ation be tendered to D. Y. Ki gore, Esq . for his efti- 
clent services in completing arrangements for our present session. 
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Resolved, That we tender our cordial thanks to the cit'zens of ad'son for their generous 
hospitality ; we shall long cherish pleasant mam ries of the noble hearts and happy homes of 
their beautiful city. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Faculty of the Wisconsin State University and 
to the managers of the Madison Horticultural Exhioition for courtesies extended to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That we are under renewed obliga‘ions to the cfficers of the followirg Railroads : 
Milwaukee & Mississippi, Chicago & Milwaukee, Milwaukee & Minnesota, Chicago & North- 
western, Rac'ne & Mississippi, Milwaukee & Baraboo Valley, and Galena & Chicage, for their 
liberality in furnishing free return tickets to members of the Association. 

The following resolution offered by Prof. Conover of Madison, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Association recommend to the executive committee that in making ar- 
rangements for the next meeting, they provide for exercises of a more practical character than 
have usually characterized the meetings of the association. 

Rev. M. Adams offered the following, which were likewise adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are tendered to the President for the impartial 
and efficient mannerin which he has presided over the deliberations of our meetings. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the editors of this city for the interest they have 
manifested in so fully and correctly reporting the doing; of this convention during the present 
session. 

Invitations were received from Hon. L. C. Draper, inviting the Association to 
visit the rooms of the State Historical Society, and from G. B. Griffin of the Lake 
Side Retreat, to make a trip on the steamer Flora, at 2 o’clock Pp. M. 

After singing the doxology to the tune of Old Hundred, and prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Kinney, the Association adjourned to meet in Milwaukee, at such time as 
shall be designated y the executive committee. 


A J. Craia, Secretary pro tem. A Pickett, President. 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSION ON STEAMER FLORA. 


In compliance with the invitation received from the proprietor, G. B. Griffin, 
Esq., about seventy five of the teachers embarked on the steamer Flora, at 24 P. 
ut, Friday, and paid a visit to the ‘‘ Lake Side Retreat.” After an hour agreably 
spent, the party re-embarked and returned to the city. While on the return pass 
age the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the excursion of this afternoon is a delightful and fitting inale to the throng- 
pleasures of the week, and that we, therefore, tender to G. B. Griffin, Esq., our most hearty 
thanks for his generosity in affording us a free passage onthe Steamer Flora to the beautiful 
grounds of Lake Side Retreat, thereby rendering comp'ete the enjoyments afforded us by the 
people of Madison. 

[The above, though no part of the regular proceedings of the Association’ 
deserves a place in our pages, and we also feel it to be our duty to notice and 
commend the conduct of the gentlemanly Superintendent of Public Property, Hon’ 
Rufus Parks, who had the Assembly Chamber prepared for the use of the Asso- 
ciation, furnished desks and stationery for clerks and reporters, iced water for the 
thirsty, and did all in his power to make the meetings pleasant.—Ep, JOURNAL. ] 
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Superintendent's Department. 





TO THE ELECTORS OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


As the time is approaching for the election of a District Clerk for a term of 
three years, for each school district in the State, I deem it of somuch importance 
to the cause of education as to venture to call special attention to the subject, 
and urge your attendance at the anuual meeting. 

These school district elections are too generally disregarded, while none £0 
vitally and intimately concern the dearest interests of the whole people. It is 
this criminal neglect that enables a few—and these not always the most discreet 
and intelligent—to foist upon the districts men utterly unfit for school officers, how- 
ever good citizens in other respects; and thus the whole school system, from its 
improper administration, is frequently brought into disrepute, bitter quarrels and 
vexatious litigations engendered, unworthy teachers employed, and the children 
deprived of the proper facilities for acquiring an education. When there is scarcely 
one in every one hundred of our youth who ever enjoy the higher advantages of 
our Universities, Colleges and Academies, how very important it is that our 
Common Schools should be watched over with jealous care on the part of the 
people, and only the very best men chosen for their supervision and management. 

Spend, then, fellow citizens, a few hours, if need be, in the faithful performance 
of this high duty—select a judicious and competent man for clerk—one who will 
serve his district with an eye single to the best interests of the people and the 
cause of education—one who will not seek to make use of his position to force 
upon the district a sister, a son, or a daughter for teachers, when a better selec- 
tion could and should be made—one, in short, who will not seek the office for 
the promotion of selfish ends or pecuniary considerations. 

In making choice of so important and respo:ible an officer, I entreat you to lay 
aside every improper influence—every political and sectarian partiality—and 
select for Clerk the man best fitted in the district for the position. Then will 
your schools be improved, and your children properly educated. There are per- 
sons in every district, who, if not entirely competent for the office of Clerk, sre 
at least comparatively so—honest, intelligent, and well-meaning; let such be 
sought out and elected on the last Monday in September, and then no one will 
be disposed to complain because he has been earnestly urged to a performance of 
this duty. Very respectfully, 

Lyman C. Draper, 
Mapison, August 1, 1859. Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR 1859. 


Tue undersigned will appoint, in different parts of the State, as many Institutes 
to continue in session from Monday evening to Friday evening cf the weeks 
named, in the months of September, October and November, as he thinks he 
will be able to attend in person and secure the requisite help in conducting, as 
goon as he receives reasonable assurances on the following points: 

1, A desire on the part of at least thirty teachers to have such an appointment made. 

2. A pledge on the part of the committee of the individuals asking for the appointment, to 
give due notice through the press of the neighboring towns and counties, and make all loral 
arrangements. 

8. Accommodations for as many teachers, or persons intending to teach public schools the 
ensuing winter, as may report themselves on Monday evening or Tuesday morning, No fa- 
vors are asked for the loiterers. 

4. The free use of a suitable place for the sessions of the institutes during the day, and for 
public addresses in the evenings. 

Applicants will promote the success of the proposed meetings if they will 
designate their first, second and third choice as to the week in the month preferred, 
and also name the week in which, for any reason, the Institute should not be 
in their respective counties. HENRY BARNARD, 

Mapison, July 28th, 1859. Ag’t of Regents of Normal Schools. 





Mathematical Oeyartment. 





Epiror Journat:—Dear Sir :—In the April number of the Journal, 
I pointed out some errors in Mr. Whitcom’s solution of problem 6, very 
briefly, and without attempting to be “‘ profound,”’ as the errors alluded 
to are so apparent that I supposed a bare reference to them would be 
sufficient : butas Mr. Whitcom has attempted, in the June number, to for- 
tify himself in the false position which he had taken, I will, with your 
permission, point out more explicitly, and at length, wherein his solution 
is erroneous. 

I stated, in my article alluded to above, that if the equation y’=(2?—a’) 
tan. A tan. A’ be the equation of a hyperbola, tan. A tan. A’ will be equal 
to the sqare of the ratio of the semi-axes; that is, constant. Mr. Whit- 
com thinks it sufficient proof that the factor tan. A tan. A’ is constant 
that the equation already contains two variables, viz: # and y, and asks 
if I am ‘‘ignorant of the fact that every equation between three va- 
riables must refer to, and only to, a surface?” Every equation 
between three variables, two of which are independent, referred to three 
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axes, is the equation of a surface; but an equation of a line referred to 
two co-ordinate axes, may have any number of variables, provided they 
are all functions of or y. For instance, the equation of the parabola 


1 1 
y’=2pr may take the form y’=2px*—-. Making #*=w and ~ =<, we 


shall have for the equation of the parabola y?=2pwz, an equation con- 
taining three variables, all of which are functions of z. In the circle, 
also, if the origin of co-ordinates be taken at the extremity of any diame- 
er, and distances equal to the radius be measured off from the origin in 
opposite directions on the axis of X; and if from these points lines be 
drawn to any point of the circumference, we may have, representing the 
angles made by these two lines with the diameter by A and <A’, Mr. 
Whitcom’s equation of the hyperbola, viz.: y?=(2?—R*) tan. A tan. A! 


1). In this ¥ 2Re—2? 1 V2Rr—a" th 
(1). In this case tan. A= a andtan A'= cik > there- 


2Rr—2’ 
fore tan. A tan. A'=-—,—p-. 
v’—R 


the equation of the circle, viz.: y8=2Rxr—a2*. In a similar manner we 


Substituting this in equation (1) we have 


might find the equations of other curves by first finding the value of tan. 
A tan. A’ in terms of.# and constants and substituting them in equation 
(1); but generally the equation of curves may be obtained more easily 
by other processes. 

The second objection which I made to Mr. Whitcom’s solution, viz.: the 
confounding the co-ordinates of a particular point with the general co-or- 
dinates of the curve is a valid one, and Mr. Whitcom’s numerous refer- 
ences to Prof. Davies’ Analytical Geometry prove it to be so. That dis- 
tinguished mathematician always represents particular co-ordinates by 
particular symbols: either by 2 or y, accented, or otherwise marked, or 
by other characters, and this is the universal custom of all writers on 
Analytical Geometry. Tad there been no other error, however, in Mr. 
Whitcom’s solution, this would not have affected the numerical result. 

In the course of Mr. Whitcom’s investigation, he gave this formula for 
PEP y tay? 
5 aa 
With reference to this expression, I remarked that if we make y=0, the 
value of z will be infinite, instead of 0, which is its true value; and if 





finding the length of an are of a hyperbola, viz.: z=a’ 


=d. 


we make z=0, z= —a. Mr Whitcom says that these objections are not 
well founded. If he means by this that the values of 2 given above are 
not its true values under the suppositions there made, why does he not 
point out the error and give the truce values? _I also remarked that the 
above formula was obtained by considering the co-efficient of dz in the 
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differential expression, constant, when in fact it contains y, and is there- 
fore variable. Mr. Whitcom admits that this objection is well founded, 
and attributes the error to carelessness on his part. He therefore gives 
this revised formula for rectifying the hyperbola, viz: z=dz 
V/ Kote, bone The absurdity of this is a tata gl fi 

a a s 3 pparent at a glance, for 
every finite value of # gives 2 a value infinitely small. The formula for 
the length of an elementary are of a plane curve, is dz= Vdz*+dy?. To 
employ this formula in any case, we differentiate the equation of the 
curve, and from the given equation and its differential equation, find the 
value of dy in terms of # and dz, and substitute it in the formnla. We 
then integrate the result between the proper limits, and the result ob- 
tained will express the length required. But it frequently happens that 
the differential expression refuses to be integrated, except by series, and 
this is the case with the hyperbola. This curve has never been rectified 
other than by series ; for example of which see Davies’ Mathematical 
Dictionary, pages 298 and 493. In conclusion I beg leave to propose 
the following modification of problem 6 for Mr. Whitcom to solve accord- 
ing to his method : 

There are three foxes forty rods duc north of a grey-hound. They all 
start to run at the same time with the same speed. The first runs due 
east, the second due north, and the third due west. The grey-hound, 
directing his course towards the first fox, runs until he overtakes him; he 
then directs his course towards the second fox which he also overtakes, 
and also the third in the same manner. If the grey-hound runs twice as 
fast as the foxes, how many rods will he have run when he overtakes the 
third fox? 

Maprison, June 14. Jas. M. Incas. 





Gditorial Miscellany. 


A considerable portion of the present number is occupied with the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 

It was a pleasant and profitable gathcring. was largely attended by teachers, 
school officers, and friends of education, and we believe will be productive of 
much good in uniting together the various parts of our educational system, in 
giving point and efficiency to the efforts hereafter to be made in the direction of 
progress and reform, and in establishing and promulgating correct views of the 
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teachers’ profession, proper estimates of the nature of his work, and an ac” 
quaintance with the best means to be employed in its successful prosecution. 

The weather was all that could be desired, the citizens of Madison extended a 
generous welcome to the members of the Association, and the exercises were gen- 
erally very interesting and profitable. The inauguration of Chancellor Barnard 
was a special feature of the occasion, and was witnessed by an audience which 
filled the City Hall to its utmost capacity. 

Dr. Barnard’s inaugural address was characteristic of the man, giving in earn- 
est, eloquent language, broad and comprehensive views of education and educa- 
tional systems, pervaded all through by strong common sense, and a practical 
adaptation of general views to the particular circumstances surrounding the field 
in which he expects to work. 

The address on behalf of the Regents of the University by Carl Schurz, Esq., 
was worthy of the reputation this gentleman has acquired asa profound thinker 
and finished scholar, and that of J. T. Clark, Esq., on behalf of the Normal Re- 
gents, was well written, in good taste, and appropriate to the occasion. We hope 
hereafter to give the addresses in full. 

The orations of the graduating class evinced come ability, but were too long, 
and, with two or three exceptions, seemed to lack somewhat in vigor and purity. 
We have no space to notice the efforts of the different young gentlemen, but must 
give our hearty commendation of the oration on philosophy and the valedictory 
addresses by Samuel Fallows. The oration was a forcible, logical, and eloquent 
presentation of the claims of philosophy as an important part of a liberal educa- 
tion, and the valedictories were conceived in good taste, were very appropriate, 
and were delivered in a graceful and effective manner. 

The address before the literary societies by Rev. Dr. Smith, of Lane Seminary 
Cincinnati, the subject of which was ‘Decision of Character,” secured the uns 
qualified approbation of all who heard it, as a powerful and scholarly production, 
worthy of the reputation of the speaker. and abounding in valuable thought, 
The week will be remembered by many a teacher as an epoch in his or her edu- 
cational life, and the knowledge gained and acquaintances made will exert a hap- 
py influence, inducing more rapid growth, a broader development, and an increase 
of zeal in the good work. 

Since our last issue we (the Editor and his better half) took a trip as far east as 
New York city. We knew something of the space-annihilating power of steam 
as applied upon our railways, but never realized it so fully before. Leaving Pal- 
myra at 6 o'clock A. M. of Thursday, on Saturday at 10:30 a. M. we were in New 
York city, a distance of one thousand miles. 

We took the new route through Michigan, leaving Milwaukee at 12 4», cross- 
ing the lake in the fine steamer City of Cleveland, Captain Dougall, and arrived 
at Grand Haven at 8 o’clock p. mM. The trip across the lake is exceedingly pleas» 
ant as a change from railway travel, and adds to the attractiveness of the route. 
The Detroit & Milwaukee Railway, though scarcely finished, has a smooth track, 
almost entirely free from dust, is stocked with fine cars and seems _to be carefully 
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and efficiently managed. It is 186 miles long from Grand Haven to Detroit, and 
is likely to secure a fair share of travel and business, Arriving at Detroit, we 
crossed the river in the company’s ferryboat (for which no extra charge is made) 
to Windsor, the western terminus of the Great Western Railway of Cananda, in 
the spacious cars of which we took seats, and at 8 A. M. left for Suspension Bridge, 
This is a well stocked road, and the management is as systematic and regular as 
clock-work. The depots and grounds surrounding them are kept clean, no noise 
or confusion is heard or seen, the conductors are gentlemanly and attentive, and 
the cars are well supplied with pure iced water, a great comfort in warm weather. 
Arriving at Suspension Bridge we took seats in the cars of the New York Cen- 
tral, and in a little less than twelve hours found ourselves in the capital of the 
Empire State. This road (the Central) is well known to the traveling public, and 
the long and well filled trains show their appreciation of it as a safe, expeditious 
and well managed route. Taking the cars of the Hudson River Road at Albany, 
we arrived in New York at 10:30 4. M., in forty-six hours and thirty minutes 
from Milwaukee, without a single detention or accident, making close connections 
as advertised with every train on the entire route—and it is with confidence that 
we recommend the Detroit & Milwaukee, the Great Western, and the New York 
Qentral Railways to the patronage of those of our renders who may be induced 
by business or pleasure to visit the east. 


Dratu or Horace Mann.—This venerable and distinguished educator ceparted this life at 
Yellow £prings, Chio, on the 2d instant, aged 63 years. He will be widely mourned and long 
remembered. We shall give the particulars of his useful life next month. 

Prescotr.—The citizens of this place held a public meeting on the 22d ult., and after con- 
siderable discussion decided to levy a tax of $1500 for the purpose of mak'ng such an addition 
to their school house as would enable them to establish a graded school. 

The Great Republic Monthly for August is an improvement or all preceeding numbers. It 
contains several very valuable articles, and gives a large amount of reading for the price. See 
terms in former number of this Journal. 

The Ladies’ Home Magazine for August isas interesting asever. It is the best family mag- 
azine with which we are acquainted. We furnish the Jowrnal and Magazineto new subscri- 
bers for #2 00a year. 

New ExcuanGes.— Zhe lowa School Journal, Vol. 1, No.s 1 and two: Andrew J. Stevens, 
Editor, N, W. Mills & Co.. publishers, Des Moines, Iowa. This is a god looking double column 
sixteen paged quarto, the scope of which is somewhat broader than that of other school jour- 
nals, it having a space devoted to agriculture, to household economy, to general literature, 
news, etc. We give it a hearty welcome as a co-laborerin the field of progress, and commend 
it to all who wish an interesting and valuable monthly of the kind abo ve indicated. 

The Southern Teacher, a Journal of School and Home Education, edited by W. S. Barton ; 
Vol. 1, No.1; Montgomery, Alabama; Barrett & Wimbish, printers and binders. A well got 
up journal of 48 pages, about the size of the New York Teacher. It is edited with care and 
ability, and we trust the teachers of Alabama will give it a hearty support. 

A Journal of Education, and of Science, Art, Language and Literature, edited by A. 
Curtis, A.M. M.D., Vol, 1, No. 2.; Cincinnati; published monthly by Longley Brothers) A 
wide awake practical journal, containing articles on the different topics above mentioned, some 
very spicy criticisms on language, art, etc., models for teaching, etc. 
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WE have never published any commendatory notices of our Magazine, though we have been 
favored from time to time with several, for which we are grateful, but we feel like boasting a 
little over the appearance of the present number, and we call the attention of our readers to 
the style and wo: kmanship, confident that they do credit to western enterprise. The printing 
is done in the State Journal Office, Messrs. Atwoop, Ruste & Reep proprietors. The com- 
position of cover and inside is performed by Wm. 8. Monroz, The press-work, with the ex- 
ception of the cover, is executed upon one of Adams’ book presses, driven by steam, and super- 
vised by Mr. J.B. Norton, a skillful workman, to whom we are indebted for the fine im- 
pression and neat look of the text, The paper is from the Beloit Paper Mill, Messrs. Waicnt 
& Newcoms agents, and is a good specimen of their workmanship. They are gentlemanly and 
accommodating in their business relations, and ail who need gocd paper will find is for their 
interest to deal with them, The cover paper, which is of a superior quality, was procured from 
Messrs. Noonan & MoONAB, of Milwaukee, who have a large assortment of all kinds of p-per, 
which they will dispose of at reasonabie rates. The covers are printed in the State Journal 
Job Office upon a Ruggles’ power press by Robert Franey, under the supervision of JosePH 
W1.xes, Esq , the accomplished Foreman of the Newspaper and Job Offices, 

We believe that in appearance the Wisconsin Jonrnal of Aducation compares favorab'y 
with any journal East or West, and we trust that the Board of Editors, and Teachers of the 
State will see to it that its pages are kept supplied with valuable matter during the ensuing 
year. In again taking upon ourself the immediate charge of the Journal, we rely upon those 
who have hitherto sustained us to continue their efforts, and we hope to welcome many to our 
pages this year who have not contributed anything hitherto. For the encouragement of our 
friends we quote the following from the Afassachusetts Teacher, one of the ablest of our ex- 
changes, Speaking of our journal the Teacher says: ‘Our co-laborers at the West have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a journal, which, for its high toned and valuable articles, we rank among 
the best educational monthlies in the country. The writers and publ'shers of this journal have 
contributed their share; may the teachers of Wisconsin now do their duty in encourag ng and 
sustaining so valuable a periodical’? We shallsend this number tosome teachers whoare not 
subscribers, hoping that they will be induced to give it their suaport, both by subseribir g and 
writing for it. 
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Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, Pictorial Edition. The improvements made in this 
edition consist chiefly in the the following additions: 1st. Pictorial illustrations of animals, 
birds, implements. plants, architectural terms and decorations, terms used in heraldry, in the 
arts, etc. 2d. A table of synonyms in which the slight differrences in the meaning and nse cf 
ebout 1500 different words are pointedout. 8d. The addition of atout 90C0 words to the vocab- 
ulary. 4th. The pronunciation of the names of about 8000 dis‘inguishtd persons of modern 
times, and some minor additions comprising in all about 800 pages of the same size and style 
as the original work. The illustrationsare finely executed and area great aid in enabling a 
person to understand the definition of many termsin science and art. The table of synonyms 
is prepared with great care, evinces ability and good judgment on the part of the Ccistinguished 
author, Dr, Goodrich, and is really a very valuable addition to the dictionary. It will well re- 
pay any one who makes any use of the English language as a means of communicating his 
thoughts to others, to carefully study this table. The addition to the vocabulary is composed 
principally of new terms, and new combinations of well known elements, created by the pro- 
gress of science and the growth of the language, and is very fulland complete. The table giv- 
ing the pronunciation of the names of distinguished persons will be welcomed by every reader 
unacquainted with the modern European languages, and many a teacher will rejoice at receiv- 
ing assistance in this hitherto neglected department. The value of the dictionary is materially 
increased by the additions, and we do not see how it can be improved inany respect. The ac. 
knowledged standard in our State, the thanks of the public are due the enterprising publishers, 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, for their unremitting exertions in keeping the work fully up to the 
progress ef our language and the wants of the people. We are informed by the State Supt.,Hon. 
L. ©. Draper, that those districts unsuppliza with dictionaries -vill receive the new edition, the 
publishers generously furnishing it at the same price they charged for the old one. 

Books RrcEiveD.— All About It, National Elementary Apeller,Sanders’ Analysis of English 
Words, and Thoughts on Educational Topics, notices of which will appear in our next i sue. 





